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THE YOUNG NOVELIST’S GUIDE TO 
MEDICINE. 


CHLOROFORM. Invaluable to writers of 
sensational stories. Every high-class 
fictionary criminal carries a bottle in his 
pocket. A few drops, spread on a hand- 
kerchief and waved within a yard of the 
hers nose, will produce a state of com- 
plete unconsciousness lasting for several 
hours, within which time his pockets may 
be searched at leisure. This property of 
chloroform, familiar to every expert 
novelist, seems to have escaped the notice 
of the medical profession. 

CoNSUMPTION. The regulation illness 
for use in tales of mawkish pathos. Very 
popular some years ago, when the heroine 
made farewell speeches in blank verse, and 
died to slow music. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the public has lost its fondness for 
work of this sort. Consumption at its 
last stage is easily curable (in novels) by 
the re-appearance of a hero supposed to 
be dead. Two pages later{the heroine will 
gain strength in a way which her doctors 
—not unnaturally — will describe as 
“ perfectly marvellous.’’ And in the next 
chapter the marriage-bells will ring. 

Doctor. Always include a doctor among 
your characters. He is quite easy to 
manage, and invariably will belong to one 
of these three types: (a) The eminent 
specialist. Tall, imperturbable, urbane. 
Only comes incidentally into the story. 
(b) Young, bustling, energetic. Not much 
practice, and plenty of time to look after 
other poeple’s affairs. Hard-headed and 
practical. Often the hero's college friend. 
Should be given a pretty girl to marry 
in the last chapter. (c) The old family 
doctor. Benevolent, genial, wise. Wears 
gold spectacles, which he has to take off 
and wipe at the pathetic parts of the 
book. 

FEVER. A nice, useful term for fic- 
tionary illnesses. It is best to avoid 
mention of specific symptoms, beyond that 
of “a burning brow,’’ though, if there 
are any family secrets which need to 
be revealed, delirium is sure to supervene 
at a later stage. Arthur Pendennis, 
for instance, had fictional ‘‘ fever,’’? and 
baffled doctors have endeavoured ever 
since to find out what really was the 
matter with him. ‘‘ Brain-fever,’’ again, 
is unknown to the medical faculty, but 
you may safely afflict your intellectual 
hero with it. The treatment of fictionary 
fever is quite simple, consisting solely 
of frequent doses of grapes and cooling 
drinks. These will be brought to the 
sufferer by the heroine, and these simple 
remedies administered in this way have 
hever been known to fail. 

Fracturg, After one of your char- 
acters has come a cropper in the hunting- 
field he will be taken on a hurdle to the 
hearest house: usually, by a strange 
Coincidence, the heroine’s home. And he 
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‘** A MUMMY, DEAR.” 








will be said to have sustained ‘‘a com- 
pound fracture’’—a vague description 
which will quite satisfy your readers. 

Gout. An invaluable disease to the 
humorist. Remember that heroes and 
heroines are entirely immune from it, 
but every rich old uncle is bound to 
suffer from it. The engagement of his 
niece to an impecunious young gentleman 
invariably coincides with a sharp attack 
of gout. The humour of it all is, perhaps, 
a little difficult to see, but it never fails 
to tickle the public. 

HEART-DISEASE. An excellent complaint 
for killing off a villain. If you wish to 
pave the way for it artistically, this is 


the recognised method. On page 100 he 
will falter in the middle of a sentence, 
grow pale, and press his hand sharply to 
his side. In a moment he will have re- 
eovered, and will assure his anxious 
friends that it is nothing. But the reader 
knows better. He has met the same pre- 
monitory symptom in scores of novels, 
and he will not be in the least surprised 
when, on the middle of page 250, the 
villain suddenly drops dead. A.C. D. 








A Curious Fact.—Property is generally 
converted into ducks and drakes by mem- 
bers of the goose family. 
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PEGASUS ON THE WAR-PATH. 


[The reader is referred to an article in the Daily 
Chronicle of November 6, on *‘ The Question of 
Mobility: A Comparison of British and Boer 
Methods.”’] 

DeaR Friend of Animals, I write * 

To let you know my parlous plight ; 

Behold in me a living corse 

That used to be a British horse. 


als 


You will, I’m sure, be glad to know 
Just why my health has got so low ; 
And how unfair it is to me 

To mock my immobility. 


At home they kept me sleek and fat, 
And stroked me like a pussy-cat ; 

I never had to sit up late 

Or carry any dreadful weight. 


They gave me, in between supplies, 
A little healthy exercise, 

Not more, not even on review, 
Than I could comfortably do. 


But here I hardly ever feel 

Quite certain of a solid meal ; 

They make me march (this can’t be right) 
At any hour of day or night. 


I barely have the breath to groan 
Beneath my two-and-twenty stone, 
Including blanket, tent, and sack 
Of ornamental bric-d-brac. 


Sometimes, to give the mules a change, 
I wear a model kitchen-range, 

And count it lucky not to find 

A grand piano up behind. 


We trek a dozen miles or so 

Till dawn reveals the sleeping foe ; 
Then halt in line, and mustn't stir, 
But wait for something to occur. 


My rider sits me like a rock 

From five to eight (or nine) o'clock ; 
The rules forbid his getting off 

To ease my flanks and let me cough. 


My withers wrung, my belly void, 
Each minute makes me more annoyed, 
Until at last he leaps to earth 

Only to tighten up my girth. 


After a quiet time in bed 

The Boers, by this, have breakfasted ; 
The same is true of all their gees, 
Which makes them feel as fit as fleas. 


Refreshed by slumber, grass and meat, 
They bustle off in full retreat ; 

And when they ’ve gone a league or two 
We are invited to pursue. 


The regulations don’t allow 

That we should reason why or how ; 
And so we lurch along their track 
With awful aches about the back. 


At times I sink my patriot pride 
And wish I were the other side ; 
From all I hear, in point of feed 
They do you very well indeed. 





Besides, they have a pretty touch, 
And never load you overmuch ; 
The biltong’s weight is very small, 
And really hardly counts at all. 


They ride, in fact, at fourteen nett, 
And every man is born a vet. ; 
Some captured ponies whom I know 
Distinctly said that this was so. 


They ride at large with loosish rein 
Which saves the neck from needless pain, 
And lets you see the shocking pits 

That break our prancers’ legs to bits. 


A moment’s halt behind a kop— 
Saddles are off and bridles drop ; 

And there you browse in perfect ease, 
Or sit and smile just where you please. 


No doubt, a Dutchman can’t afford 
Virtues that are their own reward, 
But he has learned some little ways 
Of showing kindness where it pays. 


With us—the boast is often made— 
We fight as if upon parade: 

From certain silly points of view 
This is, unfortunately, true. 


Indeed, I heard a foreign blood 
(Attached, I think, to REUTER’s stud) 
Remark with supercilious air :— 

** C’est magnifique, mais pas la guerre !”’ 


For we are not by any means 
Identical with mere machines ; 
And even they are apt to spoil 
For want of proper care and oil. 


Dear Mr. Punch, two years are gone, 
And still the war goes footling on, 
And well it may, till people glean 
Some homely truths outside routine. 


It’s widely known by now that horses 
Are useful aids to mounted forces, 
And somebody some day will prove 
That mobile troops are meant to move ! 
O. S. 








CHANGE AT THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 
(From the T-m-s of 1990.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — As the twentieth century has 
reached its last decade, I think it’s only 
right to protest in the names, not only of 
the inhabitants of Greater London—which 
include the residents at Windsor, Chat- 
ham and Maidenhead—but of that even 
larger multitude, the rest of the civilised 
world, against the ruthless hand of the 
Philistine. Rapidly sites hallowed by 
memories of the past are being put to 
purposes that rob them of every trace of 
romance, On the plea that ‘‘ they are being 
turned to better account,’’ some of our 
most cherished possessions are being 
swept away. I jot down a few chosen at 
random, 

The Exterior of South Kensington 
Station.—It is proposed to re-erect this 
interesting building in stone! What can 





be more quaint than the low elevation, 
with its suggestions of zine roofing and 
dimly-lighted wooden platforms? What 
would our ancestors have thought of such 
a desecration? Our ancestors who re- 
garded it as the starting-point to and the 
returning-point from their labours in the 
City! Why, it is more than a century old! 
Surely its antiquity should protect i?! 

The Griffin of Temple Bar. — And this 
is threatened! It is said that it impedes 
the traffic between the Strand and Fleet 
Street! A ery reaching back to the 
Georgian Era! When this splendid work 
of art was erected, more than a century 
ago, it was claimed for it that it was the 
finest product of the sculptor’s studio in 
London. And to-day it retains its title | 
unchallenged. 

The Clock at the end of Victoria Street 
and the commencement of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road.—It is proposed to make it 
double its height! What can be more 
absurd! When it was erected it was 
said to be an excellent foil to the Clock | 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament and 
the timepiece belonging to Westminster | 
Abbey. And now it serves the same pur- 
pose to the black walls (said once to have | 
been bright red brick) of the venerable | 
Westminster Cathedral in once-quite-| 
fashionable Ashley Place. Why remove! 
our ancient land-marks ? | 

But there, I am tired of continuing the 
list! Electric trams have invaded every 
pleasant countrified spot. They are spoil- 
ing Upham Park Road in the effort to get | 
to Bedford Park, and, it is said, even) 
purpose running round the entire length | 
of Red Lion Square! Where will it all stop? 
Are our tenderest feelings to be outraged 
in this fashion for ever? I hope not. 

Yours indignantly, 
SMYTHE DE JOYNES. 





Victoria House, 
Croydon Common East, 
South Kensington. 








AN EXPOSTULATION. 
[A Kelmscott Press Chaucer was recently sold 
at auction for £510.] 
Your very pen must blush with shame 
A cheque for such a sum to draw, Sir; 
The wicked waste deserves our blame. 
Five hundred guineas for a Chaucer! 


Necessity you cannot plead, 

Charged withextravagance on this count; 
One every bit as good to read 

Youd get forthree-and-six less discount. 


In times like these, when money ’s tight, 
And when Consols are daily falling 
And taxes rising, is it right— 
A waste so wanton and appalling ? 


But surely this will make you rue 
Your outlay wildly injudicious: 

Consider, for the money you 
Might buy two ’47 Mauritius. 





ed 
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[Drops a merry thought into the stock-pot. 


grave and daily increasing in gravity, I should put my views into the common stock.”"— Lord Rosebery at Mentmore. 
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APT TO EXERCISE A DETRIMENTAL EFFECT UPON_THE CONSOMME, STILL 


FACING THE FIRE 


The Mentmore Chef. “‘ Arnoucu I AM NoT UNAWARE THAT A SUPERFLUITY OF CULINARY ASSISTANCE IS 
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(‘I feel that at a crisis in the fortunes of the country, which I am persuaded is 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 

(‘Hong Kong appears to be a perfect Paradise 
for the heads of Government departments. From 
a local paper we learn that—‘ Yesterday at the 
meeting of the Legislative Council there was an 
Acting Director of Public Works, an Acting 
Commander of the Forces, an Acting Colonial 
Treasurer, an Acting Attorney-General, and an 
Acting Clerk of Council. To-day the Criminal 
Sessions commenced, and there was an Acting Chief 
Justice, an Acting Atturney-General, an Acting 
Captain - Superintendent of Police, an Acting 
Registrar, an Acting Clerk of Court, and an 
Acting Supreme Court building.’ ”’—Daily Paper.) 

St. ANDREWS, passing cheery 
Thy links are said to be 
To politicians weary 
Beside the Northern sea ; 
And Beaulieu one supposes 
A Paradise of roses 
Where drowsily one dozes, 
Secure and faney-free. 


But though one fain would fritter 
One's life in such retreat, 
Even here the mortal bitter 
Is mingled with the sweet ; 
Even here black cares afflict you, 
And tedious ties restrict you, 
For sometimes, triste dictu, 
Even Cabinets must meet. 


Then let not envy covet 

The ministerial lot ; 
I know a fate above it 

That care corrodeth not ; 
Where great officials measure 
Their haleyon days in pleasure, 
And life is one long leisure 

In that Elysian spot. 


There nought that ’s prejudicial 
“Can mar one’s quiet ; there 

The Government official 

Is free from carking care ; 
There all is peace and plenty, 
Hours idle four-and-twenty ; 
There dolce far niente 

Holds empire everywhere. 


And thither, always thither 
My yearning fancies throng ; 
Then come, ye Muses, hither, 
Inspire my wistful song ; 
And 1, with prayers intent, ll 
Desire of Fortune gentle 
A billet departmental 
In drowsy, sweet Hong Kong. 





“FELLERS FEELD FORCE FUND.” 
Doormattry, School-house. 
Dean UncLe CHARLIE,—I say, weeve 
not bin well treated at orl over this Fund 
—Orl the same, thanks orfly for your 
jenrus doughnation and the pares and 
apples ass well. I spose Ide better ret- 
turn you the doughnation ass STOGGINS 
hass stopt the collektion for the Fund—or 
better stil I mite keap it till you want it 
—at orl evence I wont retturn it til I 
heer from you agane. 








my |) ij 

. p hL 
; Pipe. 
if DN 





Old Aunt (despondently). ‘‘ Writ, I SHALL NOT BE A NUISANCE TO YOU MUCH LONGER,” 


Nephew (reassuringly). ‘‘ Don’? TALK LIKE THAT, AUNT, You KNOW you WILL!’ 








and sed, oh blow the Fund—it’s an orfle 
pitty all the same though. 
Yours affeckshuntly, 


Well, look hear, it hapend like this— 
that sily ass RoBINSON Major kiked up a 
row and sneaked to SToGGINS simpelly 
becos weede collektid his winter socks MAX. 
for the Fund—then inkquiries wear maid) Pp,S§,—I rote this yestiddy and this after- 
and STOGGINS dishcovered his winter coat | noon being a } holiday, ToMMY and me, 
had orlso gorn—then ther was the row! quite forgeting the surcumstances, went 
about young HIxson’s nikkerbockers and | to the tuck shop and beeing rarther short 
an orfle shindy becos 1 contribbutid | of tin, wee spent about harf of your dough- 
anuther fellers nightshirt and football! nation in tarts and ices and lemmernade 
jersey. Ass I sed, these things dident do | anda things. It was dun in compleat 
me any good: I only wanted to bennyfit }absens of mind and I must ajopolise—I 
our brave Difenders at the Frunt: and | meen ajolopise—for the misteak. 
yet they maike orl this fuss; I got so 
enoide ; oh, its sikkening. 

Rasing sutch obstickles and objektions | 
hass had a most discurridgeing efect upon | various political parties are now known 
the pastryotic portion of the school: in|as Pro-Boers, Anti-Boers, and Uncle 
fackt most of them gave it up in dispare | Kruger Boers—all ‘‘ bores ’’ more or less. 





NOMENCLATURE RE SOUTH AFRICA.—The 
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JUSTIFIABLE SLANG. 


November 4th, 5th, and 6th. 


‘* Bir THICK, AIN'T IT!” 

























LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 


No. V.—HOMER THEOPHILUS RENTON. 
GREATNESS! What is it? To be born a Prince, 
To pule in purple swaddling clothes and chew 
With toothless gums a natal silver spoon, 
Is nothing: any self-respecting babe, 
If but his fate shook out the glittering chance, 
Could do it, so to speak, upon his head. 
How oft, unless our novelists have erred, 
The babes of humble ploughmen have been changed 
At birth for bahes of lordly parents born. 
The little changelin¢s looked so much the same, 
The high-born and the lowly: both had heads, 
Legs, arms, and all that may pertain thereto. 
Both had been dipped, it would appear, in port, 
And had retained the colour of the wine. 
Both closed their fists and in their leisure time 
Sparred a brisk round or two with unseen foes. 
Both yelled, and took their nourishment with zest, 
Had blobs for noses, little beads for eyes, 
Bats’ wings for ears, and both were formed to be 
The fond delight of grandmammas and aunts. 
In fact there was no difference, and they grew 
Without a murmur to their changed estates. 
GILES was a Viscount, but he scared the birds, 
Herded the sheep, or drove a team a-field. 
The Viscount MONTGELAS, his true name GILEs, 
Was swished at Eton, went to Trin. Coll. Cam., 
And, later, drove his team to Hurlingham. 
He took his swishings like the lord he wasn’t, 
Became a blood at Cambridge, and was famed 





As polo-player, hunting man and shot. 

His talents in the House of Lords were such 

That he was made an under secretary ; 

And men remembered his great grandfather, 

And hailed him very chip 0’ the ancient block,— 
What time poor GILES, the true-born chip of chips, 
Within whose veins the blood of many peers 
Blended and ran, was ploughing steadily, 

And sowing seed, and bringing up a brood 

Of lusty children in his cottage home. 

Then came the crash—a foster-mother spoke, 
Pricked by her conscience, and revealed the fraud. 
And then—but, bah! I’m straying from my task: 
I only meant to show that men may be, ; 
If a rash foster-mother should misguide 

Their destinies, far greater than themselves 
Without so much as lifting up a hand. 

These rouse no admiration in my mind, 

Although I envy them their wealth and rank, 

The gold-topped fittings of their dressing-bags, 
Their rent-rolls and their horses and their lands, 
And all their store of studs and links and pins, 
Their valets and their footmen and their coats, 
Their fancy-patterned waistcoats and their ties, 
And the meek deference of men they meet ; 

And, above all, the gay, the reckless ease 

With which they put a penny in each slot 

At railway stations on bank-holidays. 

Oft have I seen them, caring not a whit 

Though the false dial should declare their weight 
As eighteen stone and then should make it ten, 
Or even if the coin that should have drawn 

A pure fruit tablet from its coy recess 

Produced a box of matches to their grasp. 

Yet I admire them not, but I admire 

Men who achieve their greatness for themselves :— 
Of these was RENTON, HoMER T., the bard. 


Poets are made : their wildly rolling eye, 
Their hair, the poses which they use to bore us, 
Are art’s, not nature’s, and they give the lie 
To what was idly said by ancient FLORUS. 
If metric fame from early youth they ’re bent on, 
They make themselves : this was the case with RENTON. 


A Rector I have seen in early days: 
He wished for things, but, having sent his wish up, 
He worked with might and main to win such praise 
As might entitle him to be a Bishop, 
Until he realised his youthful dreaming, 
And blossomed out, lawn-sleeved and bland and beaming. 


Jobbers who haunt the Stock Exchange are prone 

To raise their voice—they do not often spare it. 
From some exalted perch they shout alone ; 

This is the way in which they millionaire it. 
They end, although their manners are not courtly, 
Park-Laned and shooting-boxed and very portly. 
And I have watched a barrister apply, 

His subtle mind to many a complex problem. 
The fees were great and his ambitions high ; 

He knew solicitors and how to nobble ’em. 

And while his arguments the Court were shaking, 
I felt I saw a Law Lord in the making. 


All these I knew; but never till I met 
HOMER T. RENTON had I watched a poet, 
Or seen him keep his plant of metre wet 
With studious water that might help to grow it. 
He was, in fact, a most industrious climber 
Up fame’s high hill, this manufactured rhymer. 
‘(To be continued.) R. C. L. 
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‘*WHo’s THIS GENT, ToM, ’AS BEEN OBSTRUCTIN’ EVERYTHING 
Whip. ‘‘Dox’? KNOW ’IS NAME; BUT I ’EARD SAY AS ’E’S ONE 0’ THEM IRISH MEMBERS 0’ PARLIAMENT. 


Wyse 





ABIT. 


” 


ALL MORNIN’? 








COURTSHIP A LA GALTON ; 
Or, An Idyll of To-morrow. 


[Dr. Francis GALTON, in a recent lecture at the 
om “The Possible Improvement of the Human Race,” 


Vitiate the success of such unions, ] 


STREPHON sings : 


Not for long will I detain you ; 

But I have a business plan in view, 
That I’m anxious to explain you. 
We haven't been introduced as yet— 
I don’t know your name, I much regre 
But time is pressing, and I must seize 


For Anthropology is the cause 
Why here for your kind reply I pause, 


If I didn’t belong to the Class Select 
(My diploma has just been granted). 


My meaning I hope you now detect, 











Verb. sap. is all that’s wanted ! 


Society of Arts, 
recommended the 


granting of diplomas of matrimonial fitness to a select Class X of young men 
and women, adding that personal likes and dislikes would not materially 


Enter severally STREPHON and PHYLLIS (strangers to each other). 


STAY, maiden, prithee, a word with you— 


t ; 


This chance of an interview, if you please, 


And, believe me, I wouldn’t the same expect 


I am one of Class X, to be quite correct— 








PHYLLIS replies: 
You astonished me, Sir, I own, a bit 
With your somewhat sudden greeting ; 
Your name to reveal you still omit 
At this our initial meeting ! 
However, this lapse of etiquette 
I will overlook, as although you met 
A girl that you doubtless thought alone, 
I too have, on paper, a chaperone ; 
I carry it with me where I go, 
For when you may want it you never know— 
The fact is, I’m also a Galtonite, 
And into Class X I passed all right 
With honours in ample measure ! 
An exchange of documents you 'd invite ? 
I gather you'd like of mine a sight— 
Very well, here ’s mine with pleasure ! 


Together: 
f PHYLLIS ) I’ 
Usrreruon | 
Our mission in life appears the same ! 
Our mutual love or hate—what matter ? 
No need to quarrel or woo or flatter— 
Our union is in Galtonian taste, 
So now to the Registry let ’s make haste ! 


Well m glad to know your name; 

































[Exeunt. 
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NOT NOVEL. 

[The reading public . is still eagerly devour- 
ing the threadbare Russian ‘ Nihilist novel.’”— 
Daily Press. 

‘‘ON THE STEPPES.”’ 
A Nihilistic Novel. 

HURRYING down the Nevski Prospect, 
clad in heavy sables, went IvAN BLACK- 
BROWsSKI. Snow was falling: Droski 
drivers were urging along their steeds— 
always three abreast, always at full 
gallop, always threatened with thedriver’s 
upraised whip (unless the pictures are 
hopelessly wrong): the sleigh bells made 
mournful musie for the mujik—they are 
all mujikal in Russia. 

At the corner house—a Pubski—IVAN 
BLACKBROWSKI suddenly paused, and 
turned abruptly in. 

But he was not unobserved, and when, 
an hour later, he emerged, somewhat 
squiffski, from vodka, a dark figure fol- 
lowed him on hands and knees, through 
the deep snow. It was that of an Agent 
of the Third Section—ALEXxIS RUNIMINSKI 
—an Extra Special constable. Wearing a 
false nose and whiskers, he knew that he 
would not be recognised, and therefore 
kept close to his quarry. RUNIMINSKI was 
the most celebrated living ‘‘ Agent of 
Secret Service ’’ (A.S.S.), and well had he 
deserved that proud title. 

IVAN BLACKBROWSKI had never been an 
upright man; under the influence of 
eleven split vodki, he was less so now 
than but he, nevertheless, made 
rapid progress as he crossed the bridge 
over the Neva, though he had neva—beg 
pardon, never—been that way before. 
The Police Agent kept up with difficulty. 
by reason of proceeding on hands and 
knees. ‘‘ Not a knees-y task!’’ he mut- 
tered, grimly. But soon his patience was 
rewarded ; for BLACKBROWSKI stopped at 


ever ; 


a house opposite the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (must drag this in, 


somehow). Here he paused, irresolute— 
but a deftly aimed snowball alighting 
in his left ear, coupled with the ribald 
laughter of the smorlkadki who had 
thrown it, decided him. ‘‘ I will go on 


to the Steppes,’ he murmured. He gave 


one rap with the knocker, the door 
opened as though by magic, and the 


conspirator disappeared within. 

The Police Agent smiled grimly. 

‘*He is mine—Siberian mine—for now 
I know the secret signal. 1 have cap- 
tured the knock !”’ 

He grasped his revolver and commenced 
the ascent of the Steppes. At the top, 
he seized the knocker and gave a clever 
imitation of IVAN’S summons. Then he 
turned away and stared up at the grisly 
fortress opposite. 

With equal celerity the door was again 
opened, and a heavily shod foot came into 
such violent contact with the rear eleva- 
tion of the Police Agent, that the latter 





was shot sharply down the Steppes, and 
measured his length upon the snow-white 
mantlet covering the earth. 

The emissary of the Third Section 
slowly rose and rubbed himself with deep 
thought and a fur-lined glove. 

‘**Foiled!’’ he muttered, darkly. ‘‘ Clear- 
ly, when a man walks into a house, in 
Russia—or at ali events, in a ‘‘ Russian”’ 
novel—there must be danger to the White 
Tsar.”’ (N.B.—For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, we may mention that there are 
no black or coloured Tsars about.) ‘I 
will at once inform Prince ORFULTOFF at 
the Crys—the Winter Palace.”’ 

Prince SERGIUS ORFULTOFF was of the 
bluest blood in Russia: ‘‘ Blue SERGIUS”’ 
was his sobriquet. He was very near the 
Throne (especially when riding a restive 
horse): he was rich and powerful. He 
looked from a window of his castle, and 
said: ‘‘ As far as eye can reach, all this is 
mine.’’ It was a lie; but, still, it afforded 
him a cheap form of entertainment, and he 
often indulged himself thus. 

Equerry and Grand-Hereditary Trousers- 
Stretcher to the Tsar, he was proud as 
Lucifer—for whom he was quite a match. 

Revelling in the gorgeous silken 
eushions on which he reclined, and a 
twopenny manilla, held lovingly between 
his white bejewelled fingers, Prince 
ORFULTOFF was languidly conversing with 
the Court physician, Dr. KURAKOFF. 

** A slump in Nihilism, eh, mon Prince ?’’ 
asked the latter. 

‘*Yes. This week we have only had 
three attempts on the TsAR’s life. I fear 
he is beginning to miss the daily excite- 
ment.’’ 

A tap on the door was followed by the 
appearance of a Secretary. 

‘** Another plot ?’’ asked ‘* Blue SERGIUS’ 
wearily, as he stuck a second, and then 
a third ‘‘ twopenny’’ between his pearly 
teeth. He lit the cigars with a match 
drawn from a diamond-covered box, and 
then said— 

** Where are the Police ?”’ 

‘“*The Chief Bobbikoff now stands upon 


the Kurdish doormat, awaiting your 
pleasure.”’ 

Turning to KURAKOFF, the Equerry 
briefly said— 

‘*Get out.’’ And the Doctor went, 


hurriedly. , 

The Chief of the Third Section entered, 
and struck an attitude. 

‘*T have discovered a plot—— 

‘Building plot ?’’ queried ORFULTOFF, 
cynically, and pulling lightly at his three 
cigars. 

‘*__a plot to assassinate the White 
Tsar !!!’’ 

‘**That all? Couldn't you start something 
more original?’’ asked the Prince, lan- 
guidly. 

‘* RUNIMINSKI has followed a notorious 
Anarchist—at least, we (the Police) don’t 
know anything of him, so we conclude that 








he is a notorious Anarchist—to a meeting. 
place. ‘He traced his little footsteps in 
thesnow,’’’ quoted the Bobbikoff, who was 
poetical, and sometimes made a few versts 
himself. He reeked of vodka, and the 
Prince drew back shudderingly—this was 
a man who always made his presence 
smelt—felt, we mean. 

Then ‘* Blue SERGIUS ”’ aroused himself: 
‘* Arrest everybody you happen to see, 
Lodge them all in the fortress—torture 
them on Tuesdays and Fridays—have them 
whipped—your executioner is ‘a thing 
of knout.’ And afterwards we will send 
them to Siberia. Stay—perhaps we had 
better try them first. Bring the bombs 
into Court, and——"’ 

‘*But there are no bombs.”’ 

‘**Get some, then. Stuff some incrimi- 
nating papers into their pockets. Say 
they are Polish—probably their speech 
will be un-polished if they come from the 
Volga—they are all very Volga there. 
And now, away! Report to me at the 
Palace, where I shall be playing half- 
penny nap with the ROMANOFFs.”’ 

And the Bobbikoff awayed. 

A month later, included in the chain- 
gangs wearily tramping the Great Siberian 
road to Tomkatz, were BLACKBROWSKI and 
six others captured with him. These 
seven were a limited company, of whom 
one DEMETRIUS DIVIDENDSKI was the 
chairman. This man, together with SacHa 
KASKOWHISKI—a very ardent spirit—and 
the beauteous Princess OLGA SOssIDGE- 
SKIN, formed a daring plan of escape. 
One night, soon after arriving at a dreary 
post-house, the Chairman rose and said: 

** Gentlemen——”’ when the report of a 
pistol interrupted him. ‘‘ We will take 
the report as read,’’ added DEMETRIUS 
pleasantly. ‘Gentlemen, should you per- 
severe in dragging us to the mines we 
shall at once take possession of them in 
the name of the company, and issue to 
you shares (with unlimited liability). Your 
sole escape from that is to release us— 
your prisoners—at once. What say you?” 

He looked round, but the captives were 
alone—their guards had fled into the night 
at the Chairman's threat. 

The unhappy prisoners were free. Joy- 
fully they broke into the Russian National 
Anthem—broke into it so severely, that 
it was hopelessly shattered. They had 
escaped ‘‘ the stepper,’’ and were ‘On 
the Steppes.’’ 








ON THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
SCHEME. 
(By a Constant Sufferer in this line of 
business.) 
Let YERKES and PERKS 
Provide the works, 
And we shall bless the givers 
If YERKES and PERKS 
Get rid of jerks, 
Which now disturb our livers. 


—— 
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AFTER YOU'VE BEEN SAYING YOUR PRAYERS 


rO BE.” 








HUMAN COALFIELDS. 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,—A clever statisti- 
cian has stated that the volume of car- 
bonie acid exhaled by a healthy person 
in twenty-four hours is about 15,000 cubic 
inches, about six ounces of 
This is at the rate of 137 
pounds avoirdupois annually. Averaging e 
the human race at a thousand millions, 
the scientist calculates that they breathe 
out every year 
solid carbon, or nearly twice as much 
as the total export of coal from Great 
Britain. 


containing 
solid carbon. 


sixty-one million tons of 


I write to you, Sir, as the most profound 


thinker and most enlightened chemist of | 
| 
you cannot | 


the day, to know whether 


invent a little apparatus to be fitted over | 
the mouth of every human being, thus | 
converting him or her into a personal | 


coal-seuttle ? 


each member of his family 
quantum of carbon into the grate ! 
And then, how would it not affect the | 


question of marriage? Two healthy young | 
carbonisers ’’—title registered — would | 


be much more likely to do well in the | 
world than a couple of sickly individuals 





Think of the saving to the 
pocket of the householder in winter when | 
shakes the | 


who could not produce enough coal to 
boil the kettle for breakfast. 

Then again, on engaging a servant, the 
first question put by the mistress of the 
house would be, ‘‘ How much carbon did 
| you produce a day in your last situa- 
| tion ?’’ 

The despair of Lord LONDONDERRY and 

other pit-owners would doubtless be very 
great, but the advantage to the human 
race would be enormous. For instance, 
orators might make their own gas and 
locomotive drivers stoke their own en- 
| ines. As to the limited companies 
| which could be floated on the scheme, 
the prospect of these undertakings opens 
up vistas of, at least, sixty-one million 
tons of gold—instead of carbon. Do, Sir, 
put your powerful brain to work and 
construct the apparatus which I venture 
to suggest. 

In the fairy tales of old beautiful prin- 
cesses used when they spoke to drop pearls 
from their rosy lips. Let there fall black 
| diamonds from our dearest and best, and 
| they will be worshipped by 
Your obedient Servant, 

NEHEMIAH COKE. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

P.S.—The scientist does not seem to 
give either his name or address, but you 
know everybody—that is no objection. 








DISILLUSIONED! 
(A Song of the Strand.) 


I MET an ancient in the Strand, 
An exile long was he 
Abroad far from his native land 
In lands beyond the sea. 
He marvelled much at what he saw 
On every side, and said: 
** Does London feed her greedy maw 
With loaves of Strand-grown bread? 
For here I see the furrows made, 
No doubt by some steam plough ; 
The floors for threshing-floors are laid, 
The seed is sown ere now. 


‘‘Instead of roads of dirty brown 
We shall have fields of corn; 
The harvest home of London town 
The country put to scorn. 
O great and noble thought to bring 
The farmer to the Strand: 
O L.C.C., of you I’ll sing, 
A great and noble band.”’ 
I undeceived that ancient man, 
The upturned soil reviled ; 
He left me saddened, weird, 
With all his hopes defiled. 
The corn lands that he thought so sweet 
for weary feet. 





| 
and wan, 


Made corns alone 








THe LATEST NAME FOR A SUBURB SOUTH 
OF THE THAMES WHERE LARGE BUILDING 
OPERATIONS ARE GOING ON.—Mortar-and- 
| Brickston. 
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THE MITYLENE MARCH. | 


(Solo for the French Horn.) 


Tne SULTAN. “1 DON’T LIKE SOLOS! GIVE ME THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED EUROPEAN CONCERTO !"" 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMIES. 
MIss SNIPPET. 
GWENDOLEN was resolved to 
lose no time in setting to work. 
‘Your study table is the 


best place in the house, 
Jack ——”’ 

‘Then I may as well cycle 
over to——’’ 


** JACK !”’ 

The reproach in GWENDOLEN’S 
tone was a slap in the face 
tome. I had been rather con- 
gratulating myself on the good 
grace with which I agreed to 
forsake my tragedy for the 
morning, and here was GWEN- 
DOLEN looking at me as if I 
were the most heartless of 
wonsters. 

‘“*My dear,’’ I began, 
you would rather I stayed—— 

‘*T thought you were going 
to help me.’’ 

‘*Help you? To dressmake?”’ 

‘Oh, of course, if you ’re so 
superior that you can’t con- 
descend to anything lower 
than blank verse 26 

‘““My dear, you know it is 
not that. But I simply know 
nothing about dressmaking. 
If you will teach me, I will try 
to learn. 

“Ah, that’s 
JACKUMS !”’ 

“It’s perfectly simple,”’ 
explained GWEN after we had 


“if 





f i 


Ss 


my own dear 


THESE 





“IT see,’’ said I. ‘*Do I pin them 
anywhere? I thought, as there 
pattern on the cloth, perhaps—— ”’ 

‘** Perhaps it does,’’ said GWEN. 

“I think we had better cut it on the 


on 


is a 


cross,’’ I hazarded. 

GWENDOLEN looked at me much im- 
pressed. ‘* Where did you learn that, 
JACK ? ”’ 


“I believe I saw it in a lady’s paper the 
other day. I thought you might know 
what it meant.’ 

“I daresay it’s all right, but it sounds 
rather complicated. I think we had 
better just cut them anyhow.”’ 

““ Very well,’’ Lacquiesced ; and, filling 
my mouth with pins, I proceeded with my 
work. 

“They—they look rather funny, don’t 
they ?”’ asked GWEN, gazing doubtfully at 
the quaint shapes that bestrewed the 
floor. 

“Very!’’ Lagreed. 

“IT wonder what this ean be ?”’ 

“I think it must be the trousers.”’ 

** Don’t be silly.’’ 

I stole a look at GWEN. She was now 


wearing that serious grim expression 








THREE MEN, 
DISCOVERED IN THE SMOKING ROOM OF 





| gested, 


| 





P| 
3 


li 
ii 
————— JOA 
== 


” fylery.ce-cey., 


JUST NOW “A TAKING SUBJECT” FOR CONVERSATION. 


JUST BACK FROM THE FRONT, 


A WELL-KNOWN 


which betednen that all sense of iene 
has fled, and that she is not to be trifled 
with. I remained silent, nervously await- 
ing developments. GWEN picked up the 
pieces one by one, and tried to fit them 
together. 

‘It’s like a horrid Chinese puzzle,’ 





AND 
SERVICE CLUB, 


she sighed, after many futile efforts. 
‘*Can you see how they go, JACK ?”’ 
‘*My dear, if you can’t do it, how| 


ean I?”’ 
** You might at least try. 
** Very well,’’ Isaid. But before I had 


ishield worn 


succeeded in piecing two bits together, | 


GWENDOLEN took them from my hands. 

‘““Men are so clumsy,’’ she said. 
‘* You'd better go and smoke.’ 

Delighted at the suggestion, I made 
towards the door, but paused with my 
hand on the handle. GWENDOLEN was 
sighing like a furnace, and her brow was 
lined with care. ‘*I wonder,"’ I sug- 
‘‘if I should ride over for Miss 
SNIPPET ? ”’ 

“er with 


said GWENDOLEN, great 


| decision ; and, without venturing another 


word, I slunk from the room. 
Some hours passed. Nothing was seen 





or heard of GWENDOLEN. I be- 
came alarmed, and creeping on 
tiptoe to the study door, I 
listened. I heard the sound 
of sobs. An instant more and 
GWENDOLEN was in my arms. 

‘*B-b-both the sleeves are 
for the right arm,’’ she mur- 
mured tearfully, ‘‘and there 
isn’t any b-b-back to the b-b- 
b-b-bodice.’’ 

Wondering how even so 
much had been extracted from 
the mysterious fragments, I 
attempted consolation. ‘** We 
must get some more cloth, 
love.’’ 

‘*It was the last b-b-bit. 
was such a b-b-bargain.”’ 

Clearly the case was des- 
perate; and, at any cost, GWEN 
must be consoled. ‘Let us 
give these to the poor,’ I 
said, pointing to the frag- 
ments; ‘‘and GWEN, I’ve 
heard there’s a very good 
shop in Bond Street where 
they make really first-class 


It 





dresses.’’ 
The sobs ceased. ‘ Yes,’’ I 
continued, ‘‘the cloth wears 


| for ever, and the cut is Al. 
|Of course, it’s a little bit 
dearer than Miss SNIPPET; but 
then you always look decent, 
and it’s really cheaper in the 
end.”’ i 

GWEN is, as she said she 
would be, better dressed than 


RECENTLY 





undone our packages. “You ARE NOT (AS ONE MIGHT POSSIBLY IMAGINE) RELATING THEIR ADVEN- ever; and if we are ever 
“a : en ay TURES OF THE CAMPAIGN, BUT ARE DESCRIBING THE HORRORS OF . Seah 

just pin on the patterns and |. .)p RESPECTIVE VACCINATIONS. troubled by doubts as to the 
then you cut round them.”’ _ - — —_— economy of the change from 


the SNIPPET to Bond Street, we have only 
to look at the Chippendale book-case to 
see what we saved by her dismissal. 





MR. PuUNCH’s MuseuM.—** Buckler (Early 
Twentieth Century Model).’’ An exhibit 
which exemplifies a curious law of de- 
velopment. In the middle ages it was 
regarded as a useful means of defence, 
taking the form of a _ small circular 
by foot-soldiers. After a 
period of many years’ abeyance it reap- 
peared as an item of naval equipment. 
It was then intended to be of so highly 
offensive a nature as to be termed a 
‘*destroyer.’’ This it undoubtedly turned 
out to be, though not in the 
proposed. It proved highly offensive to 
the tax-payer instead of to the enemy. 
It was so ready to ** buckle to’’ and get to 
work of its own accord as a submarine, 
that every specimen, except this model, 
now lies in two pieces at the bottom of 
one of the Four Seas within a few cables 
length of the shore. Many millions ster- 
ling were sunk in this way, the Admiralty 
professing to regard their wrecks as Bri- 
tannia's most effective bulwark. 
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LIGHTER LONDON. 
An Improbable Dialogue of the Future. 
It was a sunny morning in November. 
The elderly gentleman from Mnwangaboo 
stepped from the cleetrie train on to the 
spotless platform of the London terminus. 
As 
ruddy and jovial, clasped his hand. 
‘* Tom, old fellow,’ he said, ‘* how glad 


he did so, another old gentleman, 


I am to see you after all these years !’’ 
‘Why, it’s JAcCK!"’ eried the traveller, 


‘bless you, how well you leok! Any- 
one would think you lived in the country. 
And what weather;you’ve got! Why, 


where 's the fog? ”’ 
!’’ said the other, still shaking 
hands vigorously, ‘‘of course, when you 
went in command of that bateh of 
rheumatie recruits we were plagued with 
it still.’’ 

**] should think you were,’’ replied the 
Colonist, ‘‘ that was in the fifth year of 


**Gone 


out 


the war.’ 

**T don’t remember what year of the 
war it was,”’ said the Londoner, *‘ for we 
lost all count of time in that. I remember 
it was when the ineome tax was half-a- 
crown, about the time that 


posed to put the war into the hands of 


someone pro- 


the London County Council, as a business- 
like sort of body. But don't talk 
about Queen ANNE, or the war, or any- 
thing else that's over and done with at 


let's 


last. Come along home in my motor, and 
tell me all about Muwangaboo and your 
commissioneyship.”’ 

So the two walked out 


sunlit 


into the clean, 
station yard, where there was a 
pleasant breeze, took their seats in the 
neat little carriage, and sped away over 


mudless roadways — without a single 
trench in them — through wide tree- 


planted streets, lined with white stone 
houses, gleaming in the autumn sunshine. 

The Commissioner of Mnwangaboo gazed 
Then out, ** But, I 
say, what have you done with London? 
Where ’s the fog? It seems to me that | 
must be in Paris, only it’s cleaner than 


open-eyed. he burst 


Paris used to be in my time. I don’t 
know this part at all. Is it Mayfair 
altered ?”’ 

‘*‘Not it!’’ answered the Londoner, 


‘* it's just exactly where Drury Lane used 
to be. The atmosphere is rather improved, 
People get sunburnt in London 
Many come up from 


isn’t it ? 
in the summer now. 
the country in the autumn to avoid the fogs. 
Here's my flat, up there on the fifth floor.”’ 

** Yes, but how on earth was it done ?”’ 
asked the Colonist, as they shot up in the 
lift. 

**Sit here,”’ said the other, pointing to 
an easy chair in the sunny library, “* and 
1’ll tell you all it. You don’t 
mind the sunshine streaming in?’”’ 

The shifted uneasily. 
‘*No, perhaps not,’’ he said; ‘I should 
never think of having such a thing in 


about 


Commissioner 








Mnwangaboo. Perhaps that blind might 
a little down, the light is very 
strong. Now I ean 
Well, how was it managed ?’’ 
‘*My dear Tom,’’ the 
‘*the simplest thing in the world, when 
onec it thought The County 
Council of that time began some wonder- 
fully elaborate experiments. They threw 
up little air balloons, and they fired off 
little rockets, and they took the tempera- 
ture of the fog, and they noted whether it 
was dry or moist, and they calculated how 
many away they could see an 
omnibus—you .remember old omni- 
By Jove, how people would laugh 
if they saw one now, though they could 
hardly see one then because of the fog! 
Sut stillnothing happened. Then suddenly 
it occurred to somebody that there was 
never a fog when there was a brisk wind. 
So they fixed big metal fans on the Great 
Wheel at that rather dismal sort of place 


be so 


Thanks. see you. 


said Londoner, 


was of. 


inches 
the 
buses ? 


ealled an Exhibition, principally long 
passages and staircases and advertise- 


Then they 
round as fast as it 


ments, don’t you remember ? 
sent the Great Wheel 
would go, and the fog cleared off as far as 
Kensington High Street. They couldn't 
geta breeze farther than that. However, 
the principle of the thing was settled. 
Of course it was impossible to have such 
hideous things as Great Wheels all over 
the 
Electric Blowers, which now keep the air 


London. Then somebody invented 
in movement day and night.’”’ 

‘*T understand,’’ said the Commissioner, 
**how they move thefog. But what takes 


the smoke right away? ”’ 


“Why, the Fog Drain of course,”’ 
answered the other, *‘ which somebody 
else got the idea of. There’s a great 


underground tube from the front of the 
Royal beyond 
Barking in Essex. It has a sort of metal 
plug in it, and the plug is moved along 
somehow by electricity and this makes a 


Exchange to somewhere 


vacuum behind it, as far as | understand. 
Then the fog rushes in and fills the tube, 
Then 
plug starts, pushes all this smoky air out 
beyond Barking, and draws in another 
tubeful. 
pneumatic tube. 
some stockbrokers were nearly sucked in 


and the plug comes out. another 


I believe the idea came from a 
When it was first started 


from the steps of the Royal Exhange. It 


is better protected now. Of course there 


are Smoke Pipes from other parts of 
London. After that they made Air Tubes 
on the same system from Knockholt 


It’sa 


” 


Beeches and Box Hill and Harrow. 
marvellous improvement, isn’t it ? 

** Well,’’ said the Colonist, ‘it’s very 
clever and very wonderful, and no doubt 
it's awfully good for the health. But 
somehow the old fog used to seem home- 
like. When I first went to Mnwangaboo, 
with its beastly blue sky and its con- 
founded sunshine, I often longed for a 
good old *‘ London Particular ’——’”’ 





**Stop!’’ shouted the other, “ don’t 
eall it that, or you ‘ll be fined. The news- 
paper writers worked that name so hard 
that, out of respect for DICKENS and to 
save people from going crazy, a law was 
made to inflict a fine of forty shillings on 
anyone saying or writing that.’ 

** Ah, the Commis- 
sioner, ‘* you may eall it what you please, 
and very likely it’s all for the best. But 
somehow I seem to miss something.”’ 

* By eried the 
impatiently, people 
satisfied !°’ 


well,’’ concluded 


Jove,”’ Londoner, 
are never 


H. D. B. 


** some 








MILK—OH! 

[According to the Daily Graphic of November 7, 
whiskers, it appears, form the latest danger to the 
purity of our morning’s milk. The New York 
Medical Milk Commission state in a report just 
issued that ‘‘the milk from a cow that is milked 
by a smooth-faced man is purer than the milk from 
acow milked by a man with whiskers,” the reason 
being that the whiskers collect microbes from the 
air, and these are shaken off into the milk during 
the process of milking. ] 

THIS is the Milk we pay for. 


This is the Cow that wasn’t a pump, 
Nor over the moon was known to jump, 
But provided the Milk we pay for. 


This is the loeal Dairyman 

Who habitually held a pail or can 

Underneath the Cow that wasn’t a pump, 

But much too staid and obese to jump, 
While providing the Milk we pay for! 


These are the Whiskers that ran to seed 

O’er the face (like a pateh of garden-weed) 

Of the local and innocent Dairyman 

Who at coek-crow would hold a pail or can 

To comfort the Cow, not to mention the 

pump 

That assisted them o’er the law to jump 

And provided the ‘* Milk ’’ we pay for. 


These are the Microbes all alive 

Which daily delighted to take a dive 

In the cream from the Whiskers that ran 
to seed 

On the face (that resembled a patch of weed) 

Of the hairy unwary Dairyman, 

Who twice in the day would fill his can 

With the aid of the Cowand aforesaid pump, 

Until the Inspector would make them jump, 

While providing the Milk we pay for. 


This is the Baby, five months old, 

Who, somewhat disgusted, had to hold 

A bottle of Microbes all alive 

That had quitted their perch and madeadive 

From the Whiskers that ran, as I’ve said, 
to seed 

O’er the face (that required a rake to weed) 

Of the hirsute and hurtful Dairyman, 

Who made it his business to take his can 

From the same old Cow to the same old 
pump, 

And rattle his tins till from sleep we jump, 

And take in the Skim we pay for. 

A.A.S. 


This is the Milk we ’ll owe for! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Tue third volume of the Supplement to the Dictionary of 
National Biography (SMITH, ELDER) brings the annexe of a monu- 
mental work down, to ,the letter W., ,The longest and most im- 
portant article is that on the late QUEEN, contributed by the 
Editor. Iltis marked by that gift of insight and grace of diction 
that distinguishes Mr. SYDNEY LEE’s contributions to this field of 
literatute. It stands and, with limitations necessitated by its 
condensation, will remain the best thing yet written about 
Queen VicToRIA. Other articles of interest are those dealing 
with Huxtey, WILLIAM MorRIs, JAMES PAYN, RUSKIN, Sir 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, and Sir JOHN MILLais. Intimate through 
life, in death these last two are not divided in the volumes of 
the great Dictionary. A notice of Lord RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 
from the pen of his countryman and long-time friend, Lord 
Justice MATHEW, is a model of conciseness and comprehen- 
siveness. My Baronite turned the pages in search of record 
of the long, honourable, and useful life of the head of the firm 
who have endowed the world with this magnificent work. The 
innate modesty of GEORGE SMITH kept him ever in the back- 
ground when recognition of merit was to the fore. It is quite 
conceivable that it is in accordance with his instructions that 
no room is found in the Dictionary for him. That is, perhaps, 
excess of modesty. The world could not know too much of 
the high character and generous nature of the man who, in 
early life, discovered CHARLOTTE BRONTE, and at the close of 
his career lavished care and money on an undertaking which, 
regarded from a commercial point of view, was from the outset 
hopelessly unremunerative. After all there is a fitness in 
the state of things. WREN has no monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, nor has GEORGE SMITH a page in the National 
Dictionary of Biography. Those who have the volumes on their 
library shelves will recall and adapt the closing line of the 
inscription on WREN’S tombstone, Si monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice. 

Of Mr. Punch’s Dramatic Sequels, by St. JOHN HANKIN 
(BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co.),. it would scarcely become the 
Baron, seeing that the Sequels bear Mr. Punch’s imprimatur, 
to say more than that as many as are not already familiar 
with these Sequels should by no manner of means lose this 
chance of making their acquaintance in book form; while 
those who have recently enjoyed them in Mr. Punch’s pages 
will do well to develop their appreciation of them by reperusing 
the artistic carrying out of a decidedly original idea. The 
likenesses suggested by Mr. E. J. WHEELER’S illustrations are 
quite in keeping with the author's peculiar vein of humour. 

***Good morning,’ ‘It is good of you to come. | 
am sorry I haven’t been able to shave.’’’ Thus on his death- 
bed spoke Major Iredale, who really, though not nominally, is 
the hero of Miss MONTRESOR's fine story, The Alien (METHUEN). 
The plot is reminiscent of the musty TICHBORNE case. But it is 
managed even more skilfully than the Claimant conducted his 
affair. Whilst the Major is a cleverly-drawn character, a 
simple-minded, strictly disciplined, slightly selfish, wholly | 
honest soldier, he is not alone in marked individuality. Mrs. | 
Mordant, to whose estate he is heir in law, is moulded with | 
skill and touched with a certain grim humour, On the whole, 
my Baronite has found the book interesting beyond the average. 

In The Giant’s Gute (CASSELL & Co.) the author, MAX PEMBER- 
TON, not by any means at his best, gives us a rather confusing 
and considerably over-spun-out yarn, commencing with the 
invention of asubmarine boat, and a trial trip therein, which at 
once recalls JULES VERNE’S A Hundred Thousand (or whatever 
the number was) Leagues Under the Sea, 





he said. 





After this there are 
some sensational incidents of a not particularly novel character, 


which searcely assist in just keeping alive to the end the| 
reader’s Waning interest in the story. 

My Juniorest Baronitess informs me that WALTER CRANE’s | 
beautiful ** Picture Book "’ (JOHN LANE), engraved and printed | 


by EDMUND EvaNs, is a capitally arranged volume of Fairy 
Tales, with numerous original illustrations and coloured plates. 
The old favourites, Goody Two Shoes, Aladdin, and the Yellow 
Dwarf, are comprised in this collection. It will make many 
little eyes glisten with delight, ‘‘and no nursery which re- 
spects itself,’’ says B. Juniorest aforesaid, ‘* should be without 
this fascinating picture-book.”’ 

Also, while on the subject, my Juniorest Baronitess has not 
the slightest hesitation in recommending Miss KATHARINE 
TYNAN’S latest book, entitled A Girl of Galway (BLACKIE AND 
Son), to all young lady readers. The heroine’s devices for 
gaining the love of her miserly and evil-tempered old grand- 
father are crowned with success; but how she achieves this 
my Juniorest Baronitess leaves the readers of the story to 
discover for themselves. 

The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, by FLORENCE WARDEN (JOHN LONG), 
is, to the Baron’s thinking, one of her best. It might have been 
quite her best but for the lack of originality in the character 
of Lord Thannington, an inferior variety of the Lord Steyne 
genus. The very young, very simple, unsuspecting but a 
trifle too artless Nannie is prettily drawn, while her hus- 
band, the youthful solicitor, clever in business, but stupid toa 
degree as a husband, is an artistic study of character. His 
mischief-making sister is equally good. The other personages 
are well drawn, and each one has a distinct mission in carrying 
out the perfectly simple but well worked out plot of a thor- 
oughly interesting story. FLORENCE WARDEN evidently intends 
young wives to cull from it an excellent moral, which is, 
** Never mind how dull you may be at home; never accept any 
invitations that do not include your husband.’’ And for 
husbands— 

Pray be careful what you’re about — 
Be generous, kind, and hearty, 

But never let your wife dine out 
Unless you are one of the party. 


And this is a nice domestic moral (after Doctor WATTS’ style) 
of which all Barons will, and of which all Baronesses ought to, 
highly approve. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that the Baron welcomes the 
appearance of a volume entitled Then and Now (HUTCHINSON & 
Co.), written by Dean HOLE, whom, as companion of Makk 
LEMON, SHIRLEY BROOKS, DOUGLAS JERROLD and THACKERAY, 
also as travelling and collaborating with JOHN LEECH in their 
Little Tour in Ireland, and as equalis with Sir JouNn TENNIEL, 
Mr. Punch is delighted to reckon among his staunchest friends 
and earliest contributors. Known to fame not only as a horti- 
culturist specially skilled in rose-growing, but also as a keen 
observer of men and manners, the amiable and witty Dean 
button-holes the reader and gives him some of his finest and 
freshest observations on Then und Now, showing how justly he 
appreciates every varying phase of society without being 4 
mere ‘‘ laudator temporis acti.’’ Not a hint of fogeyism about 
him ; but the strong personality of a highly cultivated—and, 
as a scientific gardener, highly cultivating—genial, Christian 
gentleman, the best type of an English clergyman of the old 
school, pervades the book throughout. A few of the many 
good things in Then and Now the Baron is much tempted to 
quote, but, on consideration, he will not make any cuttings 
from the rose-growing Dean’s book, to which, as to a garden, he 
prefers directing his readers, as therein they will find, in the 
setting of pleasant leaves, bright flowers of genuine humour, 
fragrant with the best and strongest sense. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’s immortal Caudle Lectures, as all the 
world knows, first appeared in Mr. Punch’s pages, and there 
made the most notable success that JERROLD had up to that 
time achieved, although, according to Mr. SPIELMANN, quoted 
by Mr. WALTER JERROLD (who has written a preface to this neW 
edition published by BRIMLEY JOHNSON), he ‘* always affected 
not to think ’’ that they had ‘‘ added greatly to his reputation.” 
But, with the exception of the drama of Black-Eyed Susan, 18 
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there any other work of JERROLD’S that has achieved a lasting 
popularity? None. And specially welcome to those who know 
their Caudle well, and to those who have yet to become 
acquainted with this happy specimen of an ordinary middle- 
class couple, will be this collection of the celebrated ‘‘ curtain 
lectures,’’ characteristically illustrated by CHARLES KEENE 
(perfectly at home when engaged on such a subject), with 
delightfully eccentric ‘‘ head and tail’’ pieces by Dicky DOYLE 
(whether they were ‘‘ heads or tails’? he won with both), and 
some cuts by JOHN LEECH, who here is not ‘‘in it’’ with 
CHARLES KEENE. Thoroughly amusing, and therefore highly 
recommended by THE BARON DE B.-W. 








THOMPSON ON “TINNED COW.” 
Il. 


WHEN it was found out that ‘‘Tinned Cow’’ was a sneak 
—by birth, as you might say—chaps naturally chucked him 
over; and MAYNARD refused to let the kid fag for him any more ; 
and I, of course, told him I was no longer his chum. He made 
a frightful fuss about this, and implored me to go on being his 
chum, and offered me a Chinese charm that had undoubtedly 
been the eye of a Buddhist idol in its time; but he was such an 
utter worm, and took such a heathen view of things, that I had 
to refuse the charm and let him go. He was frightfully down 
about it, and slunk about in corners and offered to make kites 
for the smallest kids in the school—simply that he might have 
somebody friendly to him. 

When I think he was beginning to change his mind about 
England being better than China, the last straw came in the 
shape of a new boy called VERNON VERE—a chap of a good 
age—sixteen at least. He was the grandson of a Viscount, or 
a Marquis, or some such person, and he explained that with 
any luck he would be a Marquis himself some day, because his 
only brother, though older, having shaky lungs, for which he 
was in the Canary Islands at that moment, might pass away and 
lose his turn. 

Iheard what followed from CORKEY Minimus, who was MILLY’s 
spy and carrier, for which he got a peach from the Doctor’s 
orchard-house now and again, but only ones that fell off. He 
told me that MILLY received no less than three letters from 
VERNON VERE before he ‘d been at Merivale a month. And the 
third she answered. 

So we knew that ‘‘ Tinned Cow’’ was done for; and very 
soon he found it out himself, and then he turned several shades 
yellower and moped in the gymnasium for hours together, and 
lost all hope of doing any good at work, and sank down to the 
bottom of the Lower Third, and spent all his spare time doing 
impositions. He went about like a dog that’s frightened of 
being kicked ; and many chaps did kick him, out of sheer cheer- 
fulness, because he seemed as if he only wanted a kick to 
complete the picture. Then, one day, very civilly, he asked 
“Freckles ’’ for his celebrated bowie-knife that he goes bush- 
ranging with on half-holidays and carries inside his trousers 
for that purpose. And “Freckles ”’ very kindly lent it, after 
“Tinned Cow ’’ had promised not to cut anything harder than 
wood with it. Then ‘Tinned Cow’’ thanked him and went 
into the gym., saying that he only wanted to cut some- 
thing soft. He didn’t come back, and when the bell rang, 
“Freckles ’’ and I—he being rather anxious about his bowie- 
knife—went up to the gym. to see what ‘‘ Tinned Cow’’ was 
after, Suddenly ‘‘ Freckles ’’ shouted out from the shower-bath 
toom, and, hearing him yell, I rushed in. And there was the 
wretched ‘‘ Tinned Cow”’ in a most horrible fix. He’d taken 
off his shirt and given himself a dig in the ribs, or possibly two, 
and he was lying in a comfortable position bleeding to death. 
At least, so he hoped ; and he begged us earnestly to mind our 
°wn business and leave him to “‘ salute the world,”’ as he said, 
But we hooked it for THWAITES and 








BROWNE and JACKSON ; and they came and earried him in; and 
ruined their clothes with Chinese gore. 

Of course we all thought *‘ Tinned Cow ’’ was booked, and 
‘* Freckles,’’ knowing the sharpness of his knife, said the kid 
must kick to a certainty if he’d used the knife with proper 
firmness. Yet, strange to relate, he didn’t die, but lived; 
which seemed to show that the knife of ‘‘ Freckles ’’ wasn’t 
nearly such a fine one as he fancied. But he said that it only 
showed ‘‘ Tinned Cow ”’ had lost his nerve, and funked what he 
was doing at the critical moment. 

Two mornings afterwards Dr. DUNSTAN told us all he knew 
after prayers in his finest style, ending with a sermon. 

‘“‘This unhappy Asiatic, this young Celestial, from the un- 
tutored and pagan fastnesses of China, despite months not a 
few of tuition in this our manly and civilised atmosphere of 
Merivale, has relapsed upon the degraded and barbaric customs 
of his benighted country—a proof of heredity and the natural 
cowardice and baseness of the human heart when unillumined 
by the light of Christianity. The vain folly which led him to 
his rash act is not for your ears. Let it suffice that Tin LIN 
CHow, in a fit of mental infirmity, not to say active insanity, 
sought to deliver himself from imaginary miseries by the act of 
self-destruction —the Harri-Kari of his country, or Happy 
Despatch, as we may translate it. Thanks to fear at the crucial 
moment, or an ignorance of his own anatomy, or, as we must 
rather believe, the direct interposition of a merciful Providence, 
Tin Lin Cuow failed of his fearful project and is now out of 
danger. For the rest, I may inform you that the lad, when fit 
to travel, will return to his native land, and I can only hope 
and pray that the traditions of Merivale, its teaching and its 
tone, will cleave to him; but I fear that TIN will all too soon 
relapse into the pristine paganism of his unhappy country.’’ 

Here he went on with the sermon part, which I forget. 

Of course the thing that ‘‘ was not for our ears’’ was the 
reason why this little Chinese idiot had tried to kill himself. 
And that was because MILLY DUNSTAN and everybody had 
chucked him, but especially MILLY. Anyway, his vitals healed 
up in a fortnight, and after six weeks or so had passed by he 
was back at school again. But only for a few days. Then a 
ship sailed from London for China and, as STEGGLES very truly 
said, the only Happy Despatch that ‘‘ Tinned Cow”’ got was a 
despatch back to his native land. And probably he liked it 
better than England, when all was said and done ; because the 
schools out there have got no Sixth Forms, so he told us. 
Therefore he'll be all right very likely—and live to thank his 
stars that he didn’t kill himself after all. Though myself, I 
think he honestly tried and the fault was in the knife. Still, 
after two such sickening failures—I mean MILLY DUNSTAN, and 
the attempt to slay himself—I expect the kid won't ever want 
to make friends with girls again, or try to Harri-Kari his 
wretched stomach, but just lead an ordinary sort of life with- 
out fuss, like other people do. 

I made it up with him in a sort of way after his attempt to 
kill himself failed; and he explained to me how he ought to 
have done it; but the details were no use to me, because I 
wouldn’t kill myself for all the girls in the world. Then 
‘“*Tinned Cow ’’ left, and he seemed sorry to go, if you will 
believe it, at the last moment; and he promised to send me 
materials for birds’-nest soup and other interesting things. 
But he never did; and I never thought he would, and didn’t 
count upon it in the least, because, once back in his own 
country, where everybody tells lies from morning till night, 
simply from the habit of centuries and centuries, owing to 
China being the birthplace of civilisation, you couldn't expect 
the beggar to keep his word. And nobody in this country will 
ever hear of himagain. Not that that matters. But if 1 ever 
go to China, which I very likely shall, I may look him up, I 
think, just to see if he got any good from coming over here 
or has ‘‘relapsed into his pristine paganism,’’ as old DUNSTAN 
bet he would. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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EVEN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


The above hieroglyphics have been recently discovered by our Student in Equptology. 











TO PHYLLIS—FROM A MILLIONAIRE. 


PHYLLIS! 1 am a four-fold millionaire, 
Three castles and a moated grange are mine, 
Besides a gorgeous palace in Mayfair 
Of rich design. 
And I have galleries hung with pictures rare, 
And gems outnumbering all the numbered stars, 
And priceless fabrics, glass and golden ware, 
And motor cars. 
] am a man of many-sovereign power ; 
My minted sauce of life do not disdain, 
And I will on thee all my substance shower— 
A golden rain. 


And thou shalt delve in Afric’s glittering mines, 
And pluck red nuggets from Australia’s breast, 
While travelling on our private railway lines 
Marked with our crest. 
And we will sprinkle with a generous hand 
Our golden crumbs—park, library or school, 
And fling a coin of vantage o’er the land 
We hope to fool. 


| 


Third 


|a capital fellow and a good sportsman, 


There is a cosy corner in my heart 
Larger than that I late in tallow made, 
Furnished throughout by Love, and set apart 
For thee, sweet maid ! 


I am a man of goodly company, 
In which the great and rich would hold a share, 
But all to thee I'll give an thou be my 
Director fair. 


In me thy charms, thy happiness invest, 

And thou Love’s daily dividends shalt draw, 

Our Mutual Trust shall be the very best 
Man ever saw. 


W. iH. 








Overheard in the Squashtub Club. 


Member. What! you don’t know! Well, I do. 


| most peaceful party possible—the tea-party, of course. 


M. 


First Member. Now, my good friend, answer me this question. 
Is Sir THOMAS LIPTON a Liberal or a Conservative ? 
Second Member. I regret deeply that I cannot oblige you. 
I’m sure I don’t know to what party he belongs. 


He 's 


and he belongs to the 


—— 
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